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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


[Tur following considerations respecting the character and advantages of 
a school of the highest grade in a system of public instruction in cities and 
large villages, were first presented to the public in 1838, when there was not 
a single institution of the kind out of Massachusetts. They are still widely 
applicable in every State. ] 


By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or common 
school for the older and more advanced scholars of the community in which 
the same is located, in a course of instruction adapted to their age, and in- 
tellectual and moral wants, and, to some extent, to their future pursuits in 
life. It is common or public in the same sense in which the district school, 
or any lower grade of school established and supported under a general law 
and for the public benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the chil- 
dren of the community to which the school belongs, under such regulations 
as to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require; or 
the community may adopt. A Public High School is not necessarily a free 
school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, or an assessment or 
rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination of all, or any two of these 
modes. Much less is ita public or common school in the sense of being 
cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be truly a public school, a High School must 
embrace in the course of its instruction studies which can be more profit- 
ably pursued there than in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather 
their pupils from a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any 
private school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common—common be- 
cause it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the poorest fam- 
ily in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea of such a school, 
to call it a Public High School, if the course of instruction pursued in it is 
not higher and better than can be got in public schools of a lower grade, or 
if it does not meet the wants of the wealthiest and best educated families, or, 
if the course of instruction is liberal and thorough, and at the same time 
the worthy and talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges 
by ahigh rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
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both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for wholly 
or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the imposition of 
a public tax, the advantages of such a school must accrue to the whole com- 
munity. It must be shown to be a common benefit, a common interest, 
which cannot be secured so well, or at all, except through the medium of 
taxation. What, then, are the advantages which may reasonably be an- 
ticipated from the establishment of a Public High School, properly organ- 
ized, instructed, and supervised ? 

First. Every thing which is now done in the several district schools, and 
schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a shorter time, because 
the teachers will be relieved from the necessity of devoting the time and at- 
tention now required by few of the older and more advanced pupils, and can 
bestow all their time and attention upon the preparatory studies and younger 
children. These studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and at- 
tainments of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary principles, 
and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, which are indis- 
pensable to all sound education. All this will be done under the additional 
stimulus of being early and thoroughly fitted for the High School. 

Second. A High School will give completeness to the system of public 
instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable provision for 
the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and will admit of the 
methods of instruction and discipline which cannot be profitably introduced 
into the schools below. The lower grade of schools—those which are es- 
tablished for young children—require a large use of oral and simultaneous 
methods, and a frequent change of place and position on the part of the pu- 
pils. The higher branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require pa- 
tient application and habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a mul- 
tiplicity of distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations 
of this class of pupils, to be profitable aud satisfactory, must be conducted 
in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, and the un- 
divided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course of instruction 
provided in the High School will be equal in extent and value to that which 
may be given in any private school, academy, or female seminary in the 
place, and which is now virtually denied to the great mass of the children 
by the burdensome charge of tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School should not 
be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the female sex, as 
daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and teachers, in determining 
the manners, morals, and intelligence of the whole community, leaves no 
room to question the necessity of providing for the girls the best means of 
intellectual and moral culture. The course of instruction should embrace 
the first principles of natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive 
genius and practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered ; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred studies, 
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which are directly connected with success in the varied departments of do- 
mestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, with gardening, agriculture, 
the manufacturing and domestic arts; such studies as astronomy, physiolo- 
gy, the history of our own state and nation, the principles of our state and 
national constitutions, political economy, and moral science; in fine, such a 
course of study as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New 
England, and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may de- 
sire it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful man- 
ners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of health, 
thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the highest and 
lowest station in life. When such a course is provided and carried out, the 
true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and exert 


gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of this character, 
the children of such families as rely exclusively on the district school are 
isolated, and are condemned to an inferior education, both in quality and 
quantity ; they are cut off from the stimulus and sympathy which the 
mingling of children of the same age from different parts of the same com- 
munity would impart. The benefits, direct and indirect, which will result 
to the country districts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, 
from the establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will receive a 
thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be teachers, will 
increase from year to year; and the number who will press up to the front 
ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away the palm of excellence by 
the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, of minds and bodies made vigor- 
ous by long walks and muscular labor in the open air, will be greater in 
proportion to their number than from the city districts. It will do both 
classes good, the children of the city, and the children of the country dis- 
tricts, to measure themselves intellectually in the same fields of study, and 
to subject the peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and 
awkwardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality and 
flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal action and 
reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now divide and subdivide 
the community into country and city clans, which, if not hostile, are stran- 
gers to each other, will give place to the frequent intercourse and esteem of 
individual and family friendship, commenced in the school-room, and on the 
play-ground of the school. The school will thus become a bond of union, 
a channel of sympathy, a spring-head of healthful influence, and stimulus 
to the whole community. 

Fourth. The privileges of a good school will be brought within the reach 
of all classes of the community, and will actually be enjoyed by children of 
the same age from families of the most diverse circumstances as to wealth, 
education and occupation. Side by side in the same recitations, heart and 
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hand in the same sports, pressing up together to the same high attainments 
in knowledge and character, will be found the children of the rich and poor, 
the more and the less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing 
or caring to know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal opportuni- 
ties of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its best fields of 
usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to all, whatever may have 
been their accidents of birth and fortune. From many obscure and humble 
homes in the city and in the country, will be called forth and trained in- 
ventive talent, productive skill, intellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, 
which will add to the general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value 
of farms, and carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims 
to bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. The influence of the annual or semi-annual examination of can- 
didates for admission into the High School, will operate as a powerful and 
abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the lower schools. The privi- 
leges of the High School will be held forth as the reward of exertion in the 
lower grade of schools; and promotion to it, based on the result of an im- 
partial examination, will form an unobjectionable standard by which the 
relative standing of the different schools can be ascertained, and will also 
indicate the studies and departments of education to which the teachers in 
particular schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, and those 
who do not reach the High School, will be worth more than all it costs, in- 
dependent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will necessarily 
be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, in addition to 
those already supported, the aggregate expenditures for education, including 
public and private schools, will be diminished. Private schools of the same 
relative standing will be discontinued for want of patronage, while those of 
a higher grade, if really called for by the educational wants of the commu- 
nity, will be improved. A healthy competition will necessarily exist be- 
tween the public and private schools of the highest grade, and the school or 
schools which do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public 
estimation. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, classifi- 
cation, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public school is al- 
ways better than the private. From the uniform experience of those places 
where a High School has been established, it may be safely stated that there 
will be an annual saving in the expenses of education to any community, 
equal to one half the amount paid for tuition in private schools, and, with 
this saving of expense, there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful establishment of a High School, by improving 
the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger number of 
families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a better public seitiment 
on the subject than has heretofore existed, and the schools will he regarded 
as the common property, the common glory, the common security of the 
whole community. The wealthy will feel that the small additional tax re- 
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quired to establish and sustain this school, if not saved to them in the di- 
minished tuition for the education of their own children in private schools, 
at home and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and in the 
number of families which will resort to the place where it is located, as a 
desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed for a good education. 
The poor will feel that, whatever may betide them, their children are born 
to an inheritance more valuable than lands or shops, in the free access to in- 
stitutions where as good an education can be had as money can buy at home 
orabroad. The stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions 
which public or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the or- 
phan, the deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits of mind, 
to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of business, to sound 
moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful manners. And in what balance, 
it has well been asked in reference to the cost of good public schools, as 
compared with these advantages, shall we weigh the value of cultivated, in- 
telligent, energetic, polished, and virtuous citizens? How much would a 
community be justified in paying for a physician who should discover or 
practice some mode of treatment through which many lives should be pre- 
served? How much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, 
should secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost? How much for a minister of religion who should be the 
instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and persuading them to 
the exertion of their best powers for the common good? How much for 
the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from the first principles of science 
onward, should produce some improvement that should enlarge all the com- 
forts of society, not to say a steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph? How 
much for the patriotic statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior 
of his country? How much for the well-instructed and enterprising mer- 
chant who should suggest and commence the branches of business that 
should bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for centuries. 
Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School would produce one 
such person, it would be useless to prophesy. But it is certain that it would 
produce many intelligent citizens, intelligent men of business, intelligent 
servants of the state, intelligent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, 
who, in their several spheres, would repay to any community much more 
than they and all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, 
in twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which will 
continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to become not 
burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School has been 
opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a private school of 
the same grade,—wherever a good school-house, good regulations, (for ad- 
mission, attendance, studies, and books) good teachers, and good supervision 
have been provided. 
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From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
THE INFLUENCE OF TEACHING UPON HEALTH. 


Tuere is an impression, not very general, perhaps, yet somewhat common, 
that the labors of the teacher at the present day are injurious to health, and 
have a certain tendency to abridge the period of natural life. This opinion 
is entertained by teachers, and by others whose observations have extended 
to the subject. As a matter of common belief, it may have had its origin 
in, or may have been strengthened by, the well known fact that, every 
year, many teachers, of seemingly good constitution, are cut down in their 
labors ere they have passed the meridian of life. This has been particularly 
noticeable within a few years past. And it is not very strange that such 
an opinion should prevail, to some extent, among teachers; for, with many 
of them, it is literally true, that their nerves, jaded by the arduous labors 
required by an exacting public, play out, in their sleeping and their waking 
hours, a plaintive dirge o’er wasting health and departed vigor. 

Unfortunately, we have very few reliable data to aid us in testing the 
correctness of this impression. Sanitary reports and vital statistics are of 
comparatively recent origin in this country, and are altogether too imperfect 
for a purpose so specific and important. The fact that, within a few years, 
several teachers have deceased at an early age, or that a similar number 
have attained to an unusual longevity, is a circumstance too limited to de- 
termine the general result. That some occupations are more favorable to 
health and longevity than others, few will be disposed to deny. But there 
are a multitude of circumstances that have a bearing upon this question and 
must be taken fully into the account. It is but recently that any consider- 
able number of persons have pursued the business of teaching, as a regular 
profession; for it is well known, that a majority of the professors and 
instructors in our American colleges have been fitted for other professions, 
and have spent, in many instances, no inconsiderable portion of their lives 
in other pursuits than teaching. Then, again, what 7s the period of life 
allotted to man? How long ought the teacher to live? Does he reside in a 
locality of average healthfulness? Is he exempt from hereditary disease ? 
And is he innocent of the vices, follies, and improprieties that sap the vital 
powers and summon man so soon to an early grave? But without endors- 
ing or questioning the truth of popular opinion in this particular case, it 
may not be unprofitable to examine, briefly, the bearings of the teacher's 
labors upon health, both as they are known to be, at present, and as it would 
seem they ought to be. 

It is frequently asserted that the whole life of the student and man of 
literary pursuits is contrary to nature; that the constant exercise of the 
mind is disproportionate to that of his body, and that he is bent down to 
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his study table in an unnatural attitude, and in a narrow room with confined 
air. 

As to the pretended injurious influence of the exercise of the mind, we 
demur iz toto. The readers of the “ Teacher” were favored, in a recent 
number, with an article entitled, ‘‘ Does Study Injure the Health?” That 
article, from an able pen, presents the case of the student in a clear light, 
and shows that study does not, of itself, injure the health ; and this view of 
the subject is certainly substantiated by historical evidence and by living 
testimony ; for, all through the annals of literary men, there are innumer- 
able instances of those who have attained to an unusual age, with healthy 
bodies, and mind vigorous and unimpaired ; while there are those, also, now 
living, far advanced in the evening of life, yet fresh and brilliant still. The 
same article also demonstrates that there is nothing in the proper attitude 
of the student at his books that is injurious, and least of all, “ contrary to 
nature.” And in this respect the teacher in the school-room has the advan- 
tage, even of the pupils, for he is not as much confined in any one particu- 
lar attitude, but can, at his option, sit erect, stand, or walk, and at the same 
time perform most of his duties equally well. 

In regard to the teacher’s confinement in close, unventilated rooms, it is 
too true that many of our school-rooms are not constructed with a view to 
the comfort and health of the occupants. But the teacher is supposed to 
know something of the laws of health, and especially of the necessity of 
pure air; and, knowing this, his ingenuity is certainly not to be coveted if 
he cannot devise a way to have partial ventilation, at least, either by drop- 
ping a window, or, as has been done, by applying a handsaw to the panels 
of the door and ceiling of the room, an experiment which has proved suc- 
cessful, not only in securing good air, but in calling the attention of people 
to the ill-ventilated room, which finally resulted in the erection of a new 
and improved building. 

It would be vastly easier to prove that the teacher is favored in respect to 
opportunities for physical exercise, than that his labors are prejudicial to it. 
He is in the school-room fewer hours than most people of sedentary occu- 
pation are in their shops or offices, and consequently has abundant leisure, 
and knows just when ke can command it. It 7s a fact that teachers do take 
too little exercise; but it is a fact, also, that they may take much more. 
The disposition to take it, and not the opportunity, is at fault. 

Regularity, one of the requisites for health, both of body and mind, is 
pre-eminently the teacher’s prerogative. It applies to his labors, both in 
time and amount, and to his leisure. 

But there are other influences of teaching that are prejudicial to health. 

The sameness of duties, a kind of tread-mill routine, which the teacher is 
quite apt to acquire, affects the health injuriously by preventing a free 
development of mind, and not allowing that healthy, reciprocal influence 
which a growing mind and a sound body are calculated to exert upon each 
other. A mind partially developed, and then cramped and arrested in its 
growth, has a less beneficial influence upon bodily health, than the mind of 
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the savage, whose proper development, strictly speaking, is never com- 
menced. The tone of such a body is always low, and life seems literally to 
“drag” along. But the teacher has it in his power to avoid or counteract 
this sameness, by special attention to his own self-culture, and by efforts to 
rise in his profession, and to secure for himself labors more varied and 
expanding in their influence. 

The teacher is required to perform too much labor, especially in public 
schools and large institutions. The number of hours he is occupied, in 
many instances, is too great, and the multitude of duties that literally press 
upon him are more than the human constitution can long endure. Few 
persons, besides practical educators and physicians, are fully aware of this; 
but it is a truth which is sure to be recognized in due time. 

The physical system is liable to great exhaustion, occasioned by the almost 
incessant talking which the teacher’s calling renders necessary. This talk- 
ing, too, is done in the usual conversational tone, and does not admit of that 
varied exercise of the vocal organs that is afforded in public speaking or 
social intercourse. The tendency of this is to destroy the tone of the vocal 
organs (Bronchitis, so called,) which soon become enfeebled and diseased, 
implicating adjacent organs, and finally extending to the lungs and termin- 
ating in pulmonary complaints, —a class of maladies to which, it is said, 
teachers are peculiarly liable. 

The intensity with which the mind is tasked in the school-room is ano- 
ther fruitful source of ill-health. The government of the school, with all 
its harassing cares and the hearing of recitations, with the continual exer- 
cise of ingenuity which illustration and explanation demand, must all be 
attended to at the same time, without sufficient opportunity for that fre- 
quent relaxation which is so necessary to the mind as well as to the body. 
This not only exhausts the physical energies and unstrings the nerves, but 
it produces an over-excitement of the brain, —an organ whose diseases are 
to be recognized as another class which is yearly removing many of our 
hard-working educators. 

Borrowing trouble, and too much anziety and solicitude, are also wear- 
ing out many valuable lives in the school-room. The peculiar relation in 
which teachers often stand to the public and their patrons is a source of 
constant anxiety, especially to a sensitive mind. Then, there are aspiring 
teachers, who are goaded by an inordinate ambition, until they frequently 
sink, worn out in their labors, ere they have attained the goal of their 
desires. And there is still another class, who are more honorable victims in 
the race,—the conscientious and sympathetic teachers, who become so 
deeply interested in the progress and welfare of their pupils, that they allow 
themselves, unconsciously, oftentimes, to be over-taxed beyond the system’s 
power of endurance or recuperation. 

This is all wrong. A mind constantly fretted and over-anxious will wear 
out any system; while the body is really strengthened and supported by a 
calm, unruffled, and cheerful state of the mind and soul. Every calling has 
its cares and vexations, and teachers should make the best of theirs. Let 
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them also be satisfied with doing well, and not be unjust to themselves, by 
being too generous to others. 

It would seem, from this brief and general survey of our subject, that the 
influence of teaching is, in many respects, highly favorable to health, while 
in others it is equally injurious. Teachers owe it to their profession to 
spare no efforts on their part to remove or mitigate these injurious influ- 
ences, — an object for the attainment of which the public will, slowly per- 
haps, co-operate with them, when teachers themselves shall enter with the 
right spirit upon its accomplishment. They also owe it to themselves to 
be more considerate and prudent in the use of their powers. Earnest and 
faithful they must be, if they are worthy of their calling; but there is a 
limit to their strength, beyond which they cannot go with impunity. In 
the performance of a reasonable amount of labor they will discharge their 
measure of duty, and then, when their days are ended, they will go down 
to the grave, not prematurely and with energies wasted, but full of years 
and with the serenity of 


“ One who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





REQUIRING PUPILS TO REPORT THEIR OWN CONDUCT. 


Art the late meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, a committee 
which had been appointed at a previous meeting, to consider the plan of 
requiring pupils to report their own conduct, reported as follows: 


Should Teachers and pupils be considered as co-operators in the business 
of school government, or, as is frequently the case, should they assume the 
attitude of belligerent powers? An exhibition of this latter state of feeling 
is seen in almost all our Colleges and higher Seminaries. Teachers consider 
themselves ex officio spies, a large part of whose duty it is to discover the 
doings of their pupils; while on the other hand, pupils regard Teachers as 
an antagonistic power, with interests opposed to theirs, and in view of the 
surveillance under which they are held, they consider it not only allowable 
but highly meritorious to evade the regulatious and requirements of their 
instructors, and practice upon them all the pranks their ingenuity can devise. 
The records of College life furnish abundant illustration of this. On asmall 
scale, and in another way, this same spirit manifests itself in our common 
schools. The little boy watches his opportunity for sly tricks, and counts it 
a merit to perpetrate some piece of rascality when the Teacher’s eye is not 
upon him. 

Whence arises this state of feeling, and what is its remedy? It may arise 
in part from the enactment of a formal code of rules—for no doubt rules 
frequently suggest misdemeanors which otherwise would not have been 
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thought of. It is as true now as in ancient days, that “By the law comes 
the knowledge of sin.” But the chief source of this evil is the want of 
confidence and cordial co-operation between the Teacher and the taught. On 
this ground we urge the necessity of confiding to pupils a large share of the 
work of maintaining the discipline and good order of aschool. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to Teachers the expediency of laying be- 
fore their pupils the necessity of certain rules and regulations, and of en- 
deavoring to enlist their co-operation in carrying them out; and furthermore, 

Resolved, That they require pupils to present daily or weekly reports of 
their own conduct in reference to those rules. 

Among the advantages of this plan we would urge the following : 

Ist. By manifesting confidence in students, it begets the same in return, 
and thus forms a basis on which a school can be more easily and pleasantly 
controlled. 

2d. It relieves the Teacher, in the main, from that disagreeable system of 
espionage which is frequently unsuccessful, and by many is regarded dis- 
honorable. 

8d. It is better in its personal effects upon the character of both students 
and Teacher, by calling into exercise a nobler principle of human nature, 
and a more delicate sense of honor. 

We have many advocates of this principle, as applied to other departments 
of human pursuits. Nearly forty years ago, the late Judge Tappan of this 
place proposed to the Legislature of Ohio, to insert a clause into our State 
Constitution, prohibiting forever the enactment of any law for the collection 
of debt. Though it might not have been wise legislation, yet it would have 
been at least a noble tribute to human nature had such a clause been intro- 
duced, thus making every debt a debt of honor. This, however, may be 
carrying the principle too far; but we are strengthened in the view we have 
taken, by the fact, that many of the wisest and best men are hoping for 
such a consummation in regard to our laws. We see in this a manifest 
tendency towards a higher trust in the honor of our fellow men. Whatever 
may be wise policy in regard to legal and mercantile transactions, we believe 
this principle may with safety and success be introduced into our public 
schools, and thus early impressed upon the minds of our youth. We are 
aware that several objections worthy of consideration may be urged against 
this plan. Prominent among these is this: That we present to pupils a 
temptation to falsify. But it may well be questioned whether this plan 
would present so great a temptation to speak a lie, as the opposite one does 
to act a lie by slyly evading or violating rules. 

By many, also, the practical success of this plan is called in question. 
But scores of examples might be cited, which go to show that it is much 
more successful than the opposite one in maintaining the good discipline of 
aschool. Its most questionable application is to Primary Schools, but even 
there it has proved successful under proper restrictiqns. A Teacher will 
soon ascertain whether any of his pupils are inclined to falsify, and by a 
proper amount of care he may guard against almost every evil to which the 
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system is liable. We shoula not, at present, deem it prudent to give up all 
the regulations of the school to this system of voluntary reporting. But 
with judicious restrictions, we shall be glad to see this plan, or some other 
embodying the same principle, prevail throughout the schools of our State. 


ee 


From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 


WE are glad to perceive that the attention of the friends of education is 
being called, more and more, to school-visiting—a subject, we think, whose 
importance is often underrated, especially in the smaller country districts. 

The favorable or unfavorable impressions received by a pupil, depend very 
much upon the manner in which these examinations are conducted. The 
tender mind of childhood requires not so much an elaborate address, adorned 
with polished sentences, rounded periods and eloquent words, as it does a 
few practical, interesting remarks, illustrated, perhaps, by some choice an- 
ecdotes, which would be treasured up in the youthful heart longer than the 
commanding oratory of a Webster, or a Choate. Neither should these re- 
marks be too lengthy, for scholars will become wearied in time, be they ever 
so much interested at the commencement. 

Committees sometimes place themselves in a ludicrous position before 
schools, by assuming an air of too extreme dignity. Pupils are almost in- 
variably pleased when a visitor passes around among them, noticing each 
one separately, explaining, if need be, some difficult lesson, and adding a 
few words of encouragement. How much more for the advancement of the 
school is this, than for the committee to remain silent during all the exer- 
cises, reserving everything for the ‘closing speech.” 

Many a sensitive teacher and pupil dread the regular visits of the Com- 
mittee, partly from their own diffidence, and partly from a fear that the 
school will not appear as well as usual,—and indeed we think that many 
schools do not appear to a good advantage on such days. The best of 
scholars sometimes lose their confidence by a slight mistake and thus their 
appearance is injured for the remainder of the day. This might, in a meas- 
ure, be obviated, by a more familiar manner of addressing schools. The 
old-fashioned ‘‘ speaking schools” are excellent remedies, in their way, for 
too great diffidence. 

We believe that the number of Visitors who labor for the improvement 
of schools is increasing year by year, while those who are Visitors only in 
name, are rapidly diminishing. We hope ere long that none of the latter 
class will remain, but that a// will press onward in the noble cause of ed- 
ucation. 
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THE PENITENT SCHOLAR. 


Scnoor is out, The last lesson has been recited and the evening hymn 
sung, and the shouts of merry voices are heard on the green. Their spirits 
overflow like long pent-up waters. But one of their number remains be- 
hind. All is quiet now in the school-room. There sits the teacher at her 
desk, with a sad and troubled look. 

At one of the desks before her sits a boy, whose flushed countenance and 
flashing eye tell of a struggle within. His arms are proudly folded, as in 
defiance, and his lips are compressed. He will never say, “I’m sorry, will 
you forgive me?” No! not he. His breath comes thick and fast, and the 
angry flush upon his cheek grows a deep crimson. The door stands invi- 
tingly open. A few quick steps, and he can be beyond the reach of his 
teacher. Involuntarily his hand snatches up his cap, as she says, 
“George, come to me.”” A moment more and he has darted out, and is 
away down the lane. The teacher’s face grows more sad; her head sinks 
upon the desk, and the tears will come, as she thinks of the return he is 
making for all her love and care for him. 

The clock strikes five, and slowly putting on her bonnet and shawl, she 
prepares to go, when, looking out at the door, she sees the boy coming to- 
ward the school-house, now taking rapid steps forward, as though fearful his 
resolutions would fail him; then pausing, as if ashamed to be seen coming 
back. What has thus changed his purpose ? 

Breathless with haste, he has thrown himself down upon the green grass 
by the side of the creek, cooling his burning cheeks in the pure, sweet 
water ; and as gradually the flush faded away, so in his heart died away the 
anger he felt toward his teacher. 

The soyth wind, as it stole by, lifting the hair from his brow, seemed to 
whisper in his ear, “ This way, little boy, this way,” and voices within him 
murmured, “ Go back, go back.” He started to his feet. Should he heed 
those kind words—should he go back? Oould he go? Ah! here was the 
struggle. Could he be man enough to conquer his pride and anger, and in 
true humility retrace his steps, and say “forgive?” Could he go back? As 
he repeated these words he said to himself, “TI wil? go back;” and the vic- 
tory was won. Soon, with downcast eye and throbbing heart, he stood be- 
fore his teacher, acknowledging, in broken accents, his fault, and asking for- 
giveness. 

The sunbeams streamed in through the open window, filling the room 
with golden light, but the sunlight in those hearts was brighter yet. Ah, 
children, if you would always have the sunlight in your hearts, never let 
the clouds of anger rise to dim your sky. 

He was a hero. He conquered himself; and Solomon says, “He that 
ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” At first he cowardly 
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ran away; but his courage came again; he rallied his forces and took the 
city. Brave is the boy that has eourage to do right, when his proud heart 
says I will not.—New York Observer. 





From the Illinois Teacher. 
EXPERIENCE.—NumebBer II. 


Mr. Eprror: In my last communication I promised to describe my man- 
ner of teaching some of the different branches: I shall commence with the 
letters of the alphabet. These I have printed in large type on a card which 
I can hang up in some prominent place where all can see it. When I am 
ready to instruct my abecedarian class, I take the card in my hand and say 
something like the following: ‘‘ Come, children, don’t you want some fun ?” 
This excites their curiosity, and as they come around me, I say, ‘Now I am 
going to point out some letters on this card, that you can’t name.” Some 
little fellow says, “No you can’t.” ‘ Well, we'll see,” I repeat. I now 
point out the first letter. ‘That’s A,” says one, with an air of triumph. 
This they all repeat in an instant. I now say, “ Well, you have beaten me 
once, but I'll try you again.” I now point out the second and third letters, 
with like results. I now hang up the card and say, “After a little while I 
will call you again, and see if you do n’t forget those letters by that time.” 
Their attention is now fully fixed, and in the course of three or four days 
all the letters, large and small, are fully mastered. I now proceed to in- 
struct them in the sounds of the several letters and combinations, which 
takes two or three days more. I now set them to spelling and reading easy 
lessons, instructing them in the meaning of such words as they do not read- 
ily understand. Proceeding in this manner, I find no difficulty in the ad- 
vancement of my pupils. My plan has been severely criticized, but, after 
a trial of several years, I am more fully convinced of its benefits. If pro- 
perly managed, it is perfectly harmless. 

When I teach a class to read, I require it done as though they were 
parties, and telling each other something that had happened to themselves, 
This fixes attention, and produces that natural tone of voice so desirable in 
a reader. 

Sometimes I read the story and relate it to them, and let them criticize 
me, (making mistakes on purpose.) Then I cause some one of ‘hem to 
relate the same, and let the rest criticize him. 

This requires labor and patience, which none but the Jorer of the s-hool- 
room can afford. But this is long enough; I will write again. 

Ritey M. Hosxrnson. 
Rushville, Til. 
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GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 


WE advise every little grammarian just entering on Murray, Brown, or 
any of the thousand grammars in use, to commit to memory the following 
easy lines, and then he will never need to mistake a part of speech. Who 
its author is we do not know, but he deserves immortality. With one ex- 
ception, ‘‘ Thirty days hath September,” etc., it is the most useful poetic 
effusion we have ever met with —P/il. Sat. Bulletin. 


1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles—a, an and the. 


to 


. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 


wo 


. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 


4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 


an 


- Verbs tell of something being done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 


6. How things are done the Adverbs tell— 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 


7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 


8. The Preposition stands before 
A Noun, as in or through a door. 


—) 


. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As Oh! how pretty, Ah! how wise. 


The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking teach. 


PHILOSOPHY IN COURT. 


Ws observe that a prize is offered this year by Harvard College of $500 
to any pupil who shall be decided by the Corporation to have attained the 
greatest skill in mathematics. The person who offers the prize, which is 
only proposed for this year, is Uriah A. Boyden, a civil engineer of Boston. 

This gentleman was concerned in a suit last year, brought by him in the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, against the Atlantic Cotton Mills of Law- 
rence, which was of a very interesting character, but has never, so far ag 
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we are aware, come before the public. Mr. Boyden had agreed to make a 
turbine water-wheel for the Atlantic Mills, which should save or “ utilize,” 
as it is termed, seventy-six per cent. of the water-power ; if he succeeded in 
saving that per centage, he was to have $2000; if not, he was to have no- 
thing ; and for every one per cent. above that he was to receive $350. Mr. 
Boyden went to work and produced a wheel which saved, as he affirmed, 
ninety-six per cent. The labor involved in this result may be imagined, 
from the fact that Mr. Boyden spent more than $5000 in the mere mathema- 
tical calculations. The Company had provided no sufficient means of test- 
ing the question practically, and as the per centage claimed by Mr. Boyden 
was altogether unprecedented, they contested the claim. 

The case went into court. No jury on the globe could comprehend the 
question, and the learned bench also found itself entirely at fault. The case 
was accordingly referred to three well chosen parties: Judge Joel Parker 
of Cambridge, Prof. Benjamin Pierce, the mathematician, and James B. 
Francis of Lowell, the agent of the united companies of Lowell, in the 
management of the common water power. Prof. Parker furnished the law, 
Mr. Francis the practical acquaintance with hydraulics, and Prof. Pierce the 
mathematical knowledge. That learned geometer had to dive deep and 
study long before the problem was settled. But settled it was, at last, and 
in Mr. Boyden’s favor, to whom the referees awarded the sum of eighteen 
thousand seven hundred dollars. Mr. Boyden had previously constructed 
turbine whecls that utilized respectively the extraordinary amounts of 
eighty-nine and ninety per cent.; the last wheel, utilizing ninety-six per 
cent., exceeds anything of the kind that was ever made. The wheel is one 
hundred and four and three-quarters inches in diameter.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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DANE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WE inadvertantly omitted to publish in the July number of the Journal, 
the proceedings of the Dane County Teachers’ Association, held in the city 
of Madison, on the 17th and 18th of April last. As some time has elapsed 
since the meeting of this organization, we omit some portions of the record- 
ed proceedings; giving only the resolutions and such other matters as are 
of the most practical importance. 

Tuurspay, April 17, 1857. 

D. Y. Kilgrove was chosen chairman, and J. C. Pickard, Secretary. 

F. F. Mackay, from a committee appointed for that purpose, reported the 
following Constitution : 

PREAMBLE, 

Whereas, we the teachers of Dane county, deem it highly essential to the 
progress of educational interests in our vicinity, that all persons engaged in 
the occupation of teaching should meet occasionally for the discussion of 
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such questions as may arise relative to the instruction and government of 
schools, and for the purpose of mutual improvement through the instru- 
mentality of Institutes; therefore — 

Resolved, That we form ourselves into an association, the better to accom- 
plish our object, to be hereafter known as the Dane County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and agree to be governed by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. 1. This association shall consist of persons engaged in teaching in 
this county, and of persons actively engaged in the cause of education; 
each male member paying one dollar annually. Honorary members may be 
elected at any regular meeting. 

Arr. 2. The officers of this association shall consist of a President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, who with a Board of five Directors shall 
constitute an Executive Committee ; any three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, and shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. 

Art. 3. The duties of President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be such as pertain to the same offices in similar associations. 

Art, 4, The Executive Committee shall arrange business for the annual 
meetings, procure lecturers for the same, and through the secretary of the 
association, who shall be ev officio their secretary, conduct all correspond- 
ence. They shall also have power to call special meetings of the associa- 
tion, to fill all vacancies occurring in the offices, and shall make to the asso- 
ciation an annual report of their proceedings. 

Art. 5. The regular meetings of this association shall be held annually at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee shall designate, and any 
five members who shall meet at any regular or special meeting, shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Arr. 6. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
association, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion, proceeded to the election of officers, with the following result : 

D. Y. Kiteore, Madison, President; J. C. Prckarp, Madison, Vice Presi- 
dent; F. F. Mackay, Madison, Secretary ; Wa. Macorriy, Madison, Treas- 
urer. 

Boarp or Drrecrors.—Tuomas B. Witirams, Albion; W. N. Mason, Sun 
Prairie; J. F. Smrrn, Verona; B. F. Nort, Fitchburg; E. L. Pounp, Black 
Earth. 

The following questions were handed in by members of the Association 
for consideration, and elicited much interesting discussion : 

1. Are public examinations and exhibitions advantageous to schools ? 

2. Can the infliction of corporal punishment be justified in any case? 

3. Is the practice of awarding prizes commendable? 

4. Is it advisable for teachers, to adopt a code of laws for the government 


of schools. 
5. What is the best method of preventing tardiness? 
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6. How can whispering be prevented in school ? 

7, What is the best method of teaching children to read? 

On motion, adjourned until 9 o’clock, A. M., Friday. 

Fray, 18th. 

D. Y. Kilgore offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to strive for the highest at- 
tainments in the art of teaching. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the parents to co-operate with the teach- 
ers in elevating the standard of public education in this county, by providing 
suitable school-houses, furniture and apparatus, and by increasing the com- 
pensation of teachers to an amount commensurate with the services ren- 
dered. 

Resolved, That we recommend the formation of a teachers’ association 
auxiliary to this in each town in Dane county. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Wisconsin Journal of Education an 
important auxiliary to the cause of public instruction, and it is the duty of 
the teachers of Dane county to sustain it. 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Kilgore, McKeever, Pickard, 
Warner, Smith and others, after which they were unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Daniel Read, of the Normal Department in the State University, 
was introduced to the Association, and made some encouraging remarks, 

Mr. Lewis introduced the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the high responsibilities of the teachers’ pro- 
fession, we will do all in our power to place it in a position that shall realize 
the utmost expectations of the most sanguine friends of education. 

Adjourned to 73 o’clock, P. M. 

EventnG Session.—Association was called to order by the President, when 
Mr. J. F. Smith introduced the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the true interests of society demand that the sexes should 
be educated together in the same school and in the same classes. 

Stesolved, That the practice of confining young children six hours each 
day in the school-room, is inconsistent with a proper development of either 
body or mind. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the cause of education 
in this State would be promoted by abolishing our present system of town 
supervision, and adopting a system of county or district supervision. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

On motion the thanks of the Association were conferred upon the officers 
for the manner in which they have performed their duties. 

The President then introduced Professor Read to the audience, who de- 
livered an address upon the importance of teaching the principles of civil 
government in our common schools. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to Prof. Read, for 
his very able lecture upon the necessity of teaching civil polity in our com- 
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mon schools, and that we as teachers will endeavor, as far as practicable, to 

train our pupils for the discharge of their duties as American citizens. 
After some remarks by the President, the Association adjourned sine die, 
¥. F. Mackay, Sec’y. D. Y. KILGORE, Pres’t. 





Ghitorial Department. 


MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was largely attended, and 
the deliberations were characterized with good feeling. The speakers who 
participated in the discussion of matters brought before the Association, 
observed a gentlemanly bearing towards each other amidst differences of 
opinion; and in no instance did the excitement of debate lead any one to 
forget the amenities and courtesies which belong to well ordered deliberative 
bodies. The citizens of Waukesha are deserving of much praise for their 
kind attentions and hospitalities, to teachers and friends of education, who 
attended the meeting of the Association. 


THE ADDRESSES, 
Addresses were delivered during the session of the Association by A. C, 
Spicer, of Milton; J. G. McMynn, of Racine; J. B. Turner, of Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; D. ¥Y. Kmerove and Prof. Reep, of Madison; and N. A. Caukins, 
of New-York. It would be profitable to notice the leading thoughts of the 
several addresses, but no outlines so brief as our space would necessarily 
require, could do justice to the speakers. The subjects treated upon, had 
generally an immediate relation to the Public School interests of the State, 
and were calculated to be of practical benefit to teachers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The reports of the several committees, to which subjects had been pre- 
viously referred to be reported upon, were mostly written with ability, and 
exhibited study and research upon the matters to which they particularly 
related. Among the reports which excited the largest share of attention 
during the session, was that from the committee on Normal Schools. This 
report, as will be seen by the resolutions submitted, proposes several import- 
ant changes in our common school system, especially in respect to school 
supervision, The merits of the plan as a whole, proposed by the commit: 
tee, admit of differences of opinion, as the discussions of the Association 
fully evinced ; but that portion of the report which asserts the inadequacy 
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of the town superintendent system, to secure 2 proper standard of educa- 
tion, met with verv general concurrence. Indeed, on this point, there is a 
remarkable agreement throughout the State, by all who have bestowed any 
observation on the workings of our school system. It seems to be the 
prevailing sentiment, that some plan needs to be adopted which shall secure 
better talent for school supervision, than that afforded by the system of town 
superintendency. That there are many town superintendents well fitted to 
discharge the duties required of them is undeniable; but that a large 
majority of these officers are qualified by education and experience for 
the business of school supervision, will not be claimed. Very many 
of those holding this oflice, have their attention chiefly directed to other 
pursuits, and consequently make the business of school supervision a matter 
of but little study, and give it only a hasty examination. Besides, the com- 
pensation usually allowed to town superintendents is too small to induce 
them to spend any time to fit themselves for an intelligent discharge of the 
duties of the office. Unless by education and habits of study, they have an 
adaptation to the place, and at the same time feel sufficient interest to devote 
their attention to the duties, they will not be likely, from considerations of 
pecuniary profit, to take much pains in preparing themselves for the trust. 
To be fitted for any particular trade, profession or public calling, the indivi- 
dual needs to devote his attention and study to it; the necessity of this, is 
as true in respect to any educational duty, as to any other particular occu- 
pation. 

The plan of a county, or district superintendency, possesses advantages, 
because it would give a wider field from which to select the requisite talent; 
it would secure the employment of those who would devote their entire 
attention to the duties, because the compensation which could be afforded, 
would make it an inducement so to do. The services of men would be ob- 
tained, who make common school interests a study, instead of men who 
make agricultural and mechanical business their chief occupation. —Such 
were some of the the thoughts elicited in the discussions of the Association, 
and similar views, we believe, are entertained by a large majority of educa- 
tors in the State. 

There are other advantages which might be derived from the plan of 
county or district superintendency, which cannot well be secured by the 
present system. ‘The annual reports of the local school officers, as now 
made, do not sufficiently indicate the comparative condition of schools in 
the various towns and counties in the State; the localities in which the 
most practical means are employed, and where the most successful progress 
is made, are not represented in such a manner as to confer the greatest 
benefit upon the common schools in general. It is true, the reports made 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction from the several counties, 
show the average number of months schools have been taught, the average 
wages of teachers per month, &c. These statistics indicate something of 
the gencral educational condition of different localities, but there are other 
matters which ought to be made prominently to appear, and which are of 
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equal or more practical interest. In addition to the statistics which are now 
officially published, facts and suggestions in respect to the management of 
schools ; methods of instruction and means employed for maintaining disci- 
pline ; school exercises and physical training —in short, whatever pertain- 
ing to schools which has been found of practical utility in the several towns 
and counties, should, as far as possible, be gathered, and transmitted to the 
Department of Public Instruction. From such a collection of facts, obser- 
vations and experiences, the State Superintendent would be enabled to 
collate and embody such an array of useful information, as could not fail to 
be highly beneficial to the common schoo! interests of the State. No better 
illustration of the kind of facts and information we would have embodied in 
the annual report of the State Superintendent can be given, than by refer- 
ence to the reports of the Superintendent of Schools of the State of New- 
York, during the period of county superintendency in that State. This, it 
is true, is going back several years in scarch of improvements, but we 
believe it will be conceded that the common schools of the State of New- 
York were never more prosperous, than when the system of deputy county 
superintendents prevailed, and when these officers embraced in their reports 
to the State Department, the kind of facts we have indicated. No official 
document from the State Superintendent’s Department of New-York, has 
been issued since the repeal of the law creating county superintendents, 
containing so much valuable and practical instruction, as during the period 
of its continuance. In this way, many important truths and experiences 
may be made auxilaries to the cause of general education, which otherwise 
would be only of local benefit. 

CONCLUSION. 


Our space will not allow, in this number of the Journal, a review of other 
subjects of interest, embraced in the reports of committees, or brought 
before the Association in the shape of resolutions. We believe it to be the 
prevailing sentiment of all who attended the meeting of the Association, 
that it was a profitable one. All were inspired with new zeal to raise higher 
the standard of education, and to make our common school interests more 
prominently the interests of the whole people. These annual gatherings of 
teachers, are eminently calculated to incite increased activities, and greater 
devotedness in one of the most important departments of usefulness, 





Wanwortu County Ixstiture.—This is a new literary institution located 
at Genoa, Walworth county. A building for this school has been completed, 
the size of which is 25 by 40 feet—two stories high. The services of Emer- 
son W. Peet, son of the late Rev. Stephen Peet, of this State, have been 
secured as Priucipal. Mr. Peet is a graduate of Amherst College. The 
first term will commence on the 23d of September, instant. 
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NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


Wayranp Untversity.—The new University building at Beaver Dam, we 
learn, will be ready for occupancy by the 10th inst. The edifice is beauti- 
fully located in the city of Beaver Dam, being 116 feet in length and three 
stories high above the basement. The cost of the building, completed, is 
estimated at $20,000. Three Professors, of acknowledged scholarship and 
experience in teaching, have been secured, and will be at their posts at the 
commencement of the ensuing term. 


New Scuoot Hovses.—A contract has been let for building two Public 
School Houses in the city of Watertown, in this State. Cost of the build- 
ings, $20,000. 


Minnesota Prusriic Scnoor Fuxp.—The organic act of Minnesota grants 
to it, on its admission as a State, two sections of land in every township for 
the support of common schools. This is double the amount of land which 
has usually been granted to the new States for such a purpose. 


Tus Rieur Sprrit.—Several of the prominent citizens of Port Washing- 
ton, secing little or no hope of getting a tax voted by the inhabitants of the 
place, sufficient to build a Public School House, have undertaken the erection 
of a building by voluntary subscriptions. We learn that nearly six thous- 
and dollars have already been subscribed for this purpose. The individuals 
who have undertaken this enterprise understand their true interests, and 
have enlightened views of the true elements of prosperity ia a town. Port 
Washington claims a population of over three thousand, while, we are told, 
there are but two indifferent, ill-contrived and out-of-repair common school 
houses, to supply the wants of the population. We hope, before another 
year, Port Washington will have a school edifice that shall be the pride and 
ornament of the town. 


Sratr Norman University or Iniixois.—This Institution has been lo- 
cated at Bloomington, Ul. A building is to be erected sufficient to accom- 
modate five hundred students. The contributions of the people of Bloom- 
ington, as appears from the papers of that city, areas follows: “ $24,850, if 
the University is located within three-fourths of a mile of the railroad junc- 
tions ; 160 acres of land, valued at $38,000, if the University is located 
upon it, and $70,000 from the county of McLane, dependent upon the rev- 
enue to be obtained from the swamp lands belonging to the State—the whole 
of these offers amounting to $141,825.” 

The first session of the University will commence on the first Monday in 
October next. C.E. Hovey, Editor of the 2Zinois Teacher, has been chosen 
Principal. Temporary accommodations will be provided until the University 
building is ready for use. Illinois is moving vigorously in the cause of com- 
mon school education. The best men in the State are making earnest en- 
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deavors to increase the educational advantages, in proportion to the rapid 
advances in wealth and population, 


fa7> John G. McMynn, Principal of the Racine City High School, is now 
on a tour East, for the purpose of visiting some of the prominent institu- 
tions of learning in the Eastern and Middle States. The Board of Education 
of the city of Racine have placed at the disposal of Mr. MeMynn $1000, for 
the purchase of Apparatus, and $500 for the purchose of a library for the 
Racine High School. This liberal provision of the Board of Education will 
add to the already enviable reputation of the Racine Public Schools. Public 
expenditures of this kind are the best guarantees for tne future prosperity 
of the city. 


Manison Pustic Scnoors.—Two of the contemplated new Public School 
houses in the city of Madison will soon be completed, and the best modern 
improvements will be regarded in their furnishment. The erection of suita- 
ble school buildings in Madison has been considerably delayed, but the 
friends of education have labored perseveringly, and will soon have the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing the consumation of their plans. D. Y. Kilgore, City 
Superintendent, has been untiring in his efforts, and the citizens of Madison 
are doubtless much indebted to him for the progress which has been made, 
and for the present encouraging condition of the schools. 


Wavxkesna Union Scnoon.—We are inclined to believe the people of 
Waukesha are entitled to more credit than has been awarded them, on ac- 
count of their public spirit in educational matters. Perhaps, from feeling 
of modesty, they have not taken so much pains to herald abroad their 
achievments, as some other towns have done. The Union School House at 
Waukesha would be creditable to any city, east or west. It is a large stone 
edifice, finished and complete; except single-chair seatings in the main 
rooms would have been an improvement. It stands in the centre of a lot 
containing three acres, enclosed with a neat and substantial fence. It now 
only needs one or two hundred shade trees, to render it a delightful play 
ground for children, and a place of pleasant resort for all classes. The out 
houses are models of their kind for neatness; no obscene disfigurings—not 
even a pencil mark is found about them. 

Mr. A. A, Griffith has for some time past been the Principal; with the 
term which closed on the 11th of August last, we understand, his connec- 
tion with the school ceased. Mr. Griflith leaves the business of teaching 
for the purpose of devoting his attention more exclusively to the profession 
of the law, and newspaper editing. So far as the interests of Public Schools 
are concerned, itis a matter of regrct that Mr. Griffith has resolved to relin- 
quish the occupation of teaching; he evidently has a fitness for this depart- 
ment of usefulness—the success of the Waukesha Union School is a proof 
of it. 

Carroll College is another evidence of the liberalities of the people of 
Waukesha ; large subscriptions have been made by the citizens to place this 
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Institution on a permanent pecuniary basis. The Waukesha Female Semi- 
nary is another instance of the educational enterprise of the people. This 
is a respectable stone building, the expense of its erection having been 
chiefly contributed by inhabitants of the place. 


Pusiic Scnoots in tHe Crty or JANesvitbe.— The Public Schools of 
the city of Janesville were consolidated over two years ago, and placed un- 
der the control of a Board of School Commissioners—one from each Ward, 
appointed by the Common Council of the city. The powers of the School 
Commissioners, are such as are usually possessed by Boards of Education in 
cities. A Public High School was organized nearly two years ago, in a 
building formerly occupied as an Academy ; and last year two Ward school 
houses were built at a cost of $13,500. These two Ward school houses 
are capable of seating, in the Primary and Intermediate department, 280 
each. Other buildings of a temporary character, are now, also, used to ac- 
commodate shcolars in the Primary and Intermediate departments. 

A contract has recently been let for building a new High School house, in 
the first ward of the city, to be completed on the first of July, 1858. The 
dimensions of this building, will be 101 by 66 feet on the ground, three 
stories above the basement; the style of architecture is Italian; its entire 
cost when completed, is estimated at $30,000 

The present system provides a Primary and Intermediate department in 
each ward, and one High School for the city. The course of study as now 
prescribed by the Board of School Commissioners, contemplates two years 
in the Primary, two years in the Intermediate, and four years in the High 
School—making in all, eight years. The last two years in the High School, 
are designed to furnish a perparatory course to such students as desire to en- 
ter college. The present efficient principle of the High School, Mr. Levi 
Cass, has done much to elevate it to its now flourishing condition, and gives 
it a wide reputation. Rev. H. Foot holds the office of City Superintendent. 

The city of Janesville has done nobly, during the past two years, for the 
cause of Public Schools, and those who are now at the head of its education- 
al affairs, appear to be of the right stamp. 


Epvcation 1N Missourt.—The first number of a new monthly periodical, 
entitled Missouri Journal of Education, has recently been issued; it is 
published in the city of St. Louis, under the direction of the Missouri State 
Teacher’s Association, and is in every respect a highly creditable paper.— 
Recent events in the history of Missouri, have infused new life and vigor in 
the various departments of enterprise. The physical resources of the State, 
are being rapidly developed, and its educational interests have taken a new 
start. The State Teachers’ Association, which assembled at St. Louis, on 
the 6th of May last, was a large and influential body, gathered from various 
portions of the State; its transactions were characterized with spirit and 
earnestness. As an evidence of its determinations, a part of one of the reso- 
lutions, adopted near the close of the Convention, may be instanced :— 
“That we pledge ourselves not to rest from our labors, until they have re- 
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sulted in a State Normal School, a Teacher's Association and Institute of 
Instruction, in every county in our noble State, and the elevation of our 
profession in the pub’ic estimation, to the rank to which it is evidently en- 
titled.” 

The Convention resolved to establish and maintain a Journal of Educa- 
tion, and subscriptions amounting to 500 copies were pledged by members 
present. It was also resolved to employ an agent to convass every county, 
hold teacher’s conventions, and employ every available means to awaken an 
interest in the cause of general education throughout the State. The salary 
of the agent was fixed $1,500 a year. 

The teachers of Missouri, have undertaken a great and noble work; the 
necessity for it may be learned from the report of the State Superintendent, 
which represents less than one-half of the entire number of children in the 
State of suitable age, as not attending any school—public or private. In 
speaking of school houses, the Superintendent says :— 

“With regard to our district school houses, they are the old kind, ten by 
twelve log-cabins, with one door in the middle, and one oblong window ex- 
tending from the door-casing to the corner of the house. Who has seen 
one, has seen the counterpart of nine-tenths of the school houses in the 
State—low, dismal, dreary things, in an open space by themselves, with mis- 
siles of every discription scattered around them; even the view is cause 
enough for the fever and ague of the whole neighborhood. No humanc mas- 
ter would cabin his negroes in such noisome dens; and yet with en inexpli- 
cable infatuation, affectionate parents send their children there to sit and 
sweat a whole weary summer's day, to acquire habits of neatness and order, 
anda love of knowledge! Heaven grant that the children of this age, may 
not have to pass many more such weary days, and that the inhabitants of 
the districts in which such houses are found, may determine—and it requires 
no great liberality—to demolish these dirty remembrancers, and erect in their 
stead, neat, comfortable, New England school houses.” 


New Scuoou Hovse 1x Minwavkee.—The new school building which will 
soon be completed, in the seventh ward, of the city of Milwaukee, is an or- 
nament to the city. We have encouragement of being furnished with an 
engraved view of the building, for the next number of the Journal, when 
we will endeavor to give a more particular description of the edifice. 

Joun G. McKinptey, formerly Principal of the Kenosha High School, will 
have charge of the High School department, to be established in this school, 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. No better selection of a Principal could 
have been made. Mr. McKryotey ranks among the most accomplished and 
successful teachers in the State. H. B. Cor, formerly a teacher in the city 
of Racine, will have charge of the intermediate department, at a salary of 
$1000 a year. 


Sr. Paut, Minnesora.—The city authorities of St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
voted to appropriate $36,000 for building school houses the present year. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
met in the Union School House, in the village of Waukesha, on Wednesday, 
the 12th of August, 1857. 


FIRST DAY. — WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

The Association was called to order at half-past ten o’clock, and opened 
with prayer by Rev. R. Boyd, of Chicago. After which, the President of 
the Association, A. C. Spicer, of Milton, delivered the opening address: 
subject—The responsibility of teachers, and the necessity of their studying 
well the duties of their calling. 

The executive committee, through the chairman, A. L. Pickard, of Platt- 
ville, asked further time to report. 

By consent of the Association, the Secretary was authorized to appoint 
one or more assistants. 

On motion of A. L. Pickard, a committee on resolutions was appointed by 
the chair, consisting of Prof. Cone ver, of Madison; A. Pickett, of Horicon, 
and Prof. 8. A. Bean, of Waukesha. 

The Committee on Resolutions was made; also Committee on Honorary 
Members. 

The Convention adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The business of the afternoon was reported by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. On motion of A. L. Pickard, a committee was appointed 
to report suitable officers for the ensuing year. The chair appointed the 
following persons : 

J. G. McKindley, of Kenosha; F. C. Pemeroy, of Milwaukee; D. Y. Kil- 
grove, of Madison. 

On motion of Mr. Pickard, a committee was appointed to recommend a 
suitable place for the next meeting. The chair appointed 

A. D. Hendrickson, of Whitewater; D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan; G. 
McWhorter, of Milwaukee. 

J. G. McMynn, chairman of the editorial committee, made the following 
report in regard to the Educational Journal. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, Vol. I., in account with Joun G@. McMynn, Treasurer. 
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Cr. 
By amount received on State Subscription of 3,400 copies of Journal, . . $1700 00 
“ “ individual subscription, . . . . . « « « « - 499 00 
“ collected for advertising in Journal, . . . . . «2 «6 « « « 1030 56 





$3229 56 

On the above balance reported on hand, there is a demand of $480 which has not 
yet been audited by the proper authority. When this amount shall haye been paid, 
the amount remaining on hand willbe . . 2. 2 2. 2. 6 ee © «© © + $279 28 


The report was adopted. Mr. Pickard moved that an order be drawn on 
the treasurer for the amount voted to Mr. MeMynn, at the last annual meet- 
ing, 2s resident editor — carried. 

Mr. J. G. McMynn, of Racine, delivered an address on “ The condition and 
needs of Public Schools,” 

REPORT ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The report of the committee on Normal Schools was read by A. Pick- 
ett, of Horicon. Mr. P. stated that the committee had not fully agreed as 
to the report, but he would proceed to present a report on those points as 
to which they were agreed. 

The report considered : 

1st. The legitimate effect of good schools. 

2d. The effect of schools on Society. 

3d, The necessities of the present system of public education, The 
report urged that the teacher needs the highest of qualifications, and depre- 
cated the fact that the masses are under the instruction of the ill taught and 
half taught. Very few teachers have any special training for that purpose. 
The average time spent in teaching is eighteen months. The average time 
spent in teaching in one place is five months; not more than one in ten 
likes to teach. The care of the schools is left to town superintendents who 
are rarely qualified. 

The report concluded with the following resolution. 


Whereas the present system of Town Superintendency, after thorough trial and pro- 
per time for experiment, does not seem adupted to secure the well being of our publie 
schools, and the advancement of general education, and whereas, we believe there is 
not, at the present time, in our State, sufficient opportunity for obtaining the proper 
qualifications for the school-room, therefore, 

Resolved, that we recommend in place of the present system of superintendency, 
the appointment of a State Board of Education, to consist of a State Superintendent, 
who shall be chairman, and local or district superintendents, whose duty it shall be to 
hold State teachers’ institutes, to inspect schools and examine teachers, to establish and 
act as teachers of normal institutes within their respective districts, and also to act as 
board of regents of a State Normal School, to be established as soon as provided for. 


Mr. Picket sustained the resolution in a speech, in which he spoke of the 
lack of education on the part of the teachers, and referred to the subject of 
the establishment of a normal school. 

D. Y. Kilgrove, of Madison, (one of the regents of the State Normal 
School,) explained the action of the Board of Regents in reference to the 
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normal school. He wished this subject fully discussed, in order to such an 
arrangement as would conduce to the united action of the Association and 
Board of Regents, in asking for the necessary legislative action. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Stout, Pickard and Kilgrove, on motion of 
D. Y. Kilgrove, the subject was re-committed to the committee, and a recess 
of ten minutes taken by the Association. 

On the re-assembling of the Association, the committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Resolved, That the present system of Town Superintendency, after thorough trial, 
does not seem to be adapted to secure the well being of common schools, and the ad- 
yancement of general education, and therefore ought to be abolished. 

Resolved, That we recommend in place of the present system of superintendency, 
the appointment of a State Board of Education, to consist of the State Superintend- 
ent, County and Local Superintendents, whose duty it shall be to hold State Teachers’ 
Institutes, to yisit schools, to examine teachers, and to establish and act as teachers of 
Normal institutes, within their respective limits. 


The resolutions, as now reported, were discussed by Prof. Conover, of 
Madison; Prof. Bean, of Waukesha; McMynn, of Racine; Strong, of Be- 
loit; Kilgrove, of Madison; Pickard, of Platteville; Clarke, of Waukesha; 
Pradt, of Sheboygan; Stout, of Waukesha; Parsons, of Port Washington ; 
Johnson, of Waupun; Bacon, of Monotowoc; and Bennet, of Waukesha. 

On motion, the resolutions were referred to a special committee of five, 
viz: Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan; R. C. Parsons, of Port Washington ; 
Prof. Conover, of Madison; Rev. W. F. Clarke and Rev. C. B. Stout, of 
Waukesha. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock Thursday morning. 

[On Wednesday evening, Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill, delivered 
an address to a large audience in the Baptist Church, subject — “ Wisdom 
and Knowledge, the Function of Books and Teachers.” 


SECOND DAY,— THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 13th. 


Minutes of previous day read. Mr. Pickard, chairman of the executive 
committee, reported the order of business for the forenoon. 

On motion of D. Y. Kilgrove, the number of the committee to nominate 
officers was increased to five; accordingly the names of J. B. Strong and 
Milton Welch were added to the committee. 

D. Y. Kilgrove moved the appointment of a committee of five, to nominate 
editors of the Journal of Education. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed said committee, viz: D. Y. Kilgrove, J. L. Pickard, A. A. Griffith, 
J. M. Sterling, and J. B. Pradt. 

On motion, the following persons were elected Honorary members of the 
Association, viz: Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, [linois; Col. M. Frank, 
of Kenosha; Rev. H. N. Bishop, of Chicago; Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboy- 
gan; Rev’ds. Mr. Stout and Mr. Clark, of Waukesha; and N. L. Stout, Esq., 
of Monroe. 
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J. G. McMynn offered the following resolution, prefaced with appropriate 
remarks : 


Resolved, That this Association has learned with sorrow the death of one of its first 
members and most earnest friends — Walter Van Ness. 

Resolved, That it is due to his memory, that we bear testimony to his worth asa 
citizen, his usefulness as an educator, and his character as a man. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of the deceased, assuring them of our sympathy in their deep affiiction. 


After remarks bearing testimony to the character and moral worth of the 
deceased, by J. L. Pickard and D. Y. Kilgrove, the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

On motion of Mr, MeMynn, Hon. Coles Bashford was elected an Honorary 
member of the Association. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to audit the Treasurer’s account, 
consisting of J. P. Fisk, A. B. Cornwall, and A. J. Craig. 

Reports of members on the condition of education in the several coun- 
ties being in order, Mr. Welch, of Winebago county, made statements in 
respect to schools in that county. 

By invitation, Mr. Churchman, Principal of Blind Asylum at Janesville, 
made some statements in respect to the condition and prospects of that 
institution. 

J. B. Pradt, from the special committee to whom was referred the resolu- 
tions on Normal Schools, reported the following plan: 


1, That District Boards should be retained. 

2. That Town Superintendents should be retained. 

3. That the Town Superintendents in each county should constitute a County Board 
of Education. 

4, That the County Boards of Education should have power to elect one or more 
County Superintendents in each county, who shall visit schools, inspect teachers, hold 
Teachers Institutes, &c. 

5. County superintendents should be salaried officers, and devote their whole time 
to the duties of the office. 

6. The general control of the whole system of Public School education in the State, 
should be committed to a State Board of Education, consisting of ten members. 

7. For the election of the State Board of Education, the State should be diyided 
into ten districts; the County Superintendents in each such district meet annually as 
an electoral body, und elect a member of the State Board. 

8. The State Board, to elect the State Superintendent, who should be ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Board. 

9. The State Board should prescribe in detail the qualifications to he required of 
teachers, and arrange a system of graduated certificates. 


The foregoing report was discussed by J. H. Blodget, D. Y. Kilgrove, 
J. B. Pradt, and M. Welch. On motion of Prof. Bean, the report was laid 
on the table, to take the place of miscellaneous business in the afternoon. 

J.B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, read a report on ‘‘ Practical Instruction in 
Christian Morality in Public Schools.” 

Mrs. B. F. Walker, of Racine, read a report “ On Method in Teaching.” 
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D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan, read a report on ‘Zhe best method of secur- 
ing regular and punctual attendance at School.” 

The following resolution was offered for discussion : 

Resolved, That in the education of the sexes, separate schools are both desirable and 
necessary. 

Remarks were made in opposition to the sentiment contained in the reso- 
lution by Messrs. Pradt, Richards, McMynn, Clark, and Turner; after which 
the following substitute was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That all the institutions of learning in the State should be open for the 
education of both sexes. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
D. Y. Kilgrove, from the committee to nominate Editors for the Journal 


7 of Education, reported the following: J. L. Pickard, Platteville; J. G. 
; McMynn, Racine; A. J. Craig, Palmyra; J. Emerson, Beloit; D. J. Holmes, 
i Sheboygan; O. M. Conover, Madison; T. R. Williams, Albion; A. Pickett, 


Horicon; A. C. Barry, Sylvania. Report adopted. 

The report of the special committee on Normal Schools was again taken 
up, and discussed by Messrs. Conover, Barry, Pickett, McMynn, Bean, Clark 
and others, and was finally laid aside to give place to the regular order of 
business. 

D. Y. Kilgrove, of Madison, gave an address on the subject: ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes a Teacher?” 

A. A. Griffith gave a report ‘‘ On Reading.” 

Rev. Dr. Savage, President of Carroll College, extended an invitation to 
the Association to visit the College buildings and grounds. 

H. B. Coe, of Racine, made some remarks on “ Music in Schools.” 

On motion of J. L. Pickard, it was voted to accept the invitation of Dr. 
Savage, and visit Carroll College at 7 o’clock, P.M. After singing, the 
Association adjourned to Friday, 8 o’clock, A. M. 

[On Thursday evening, Prof. Reed, of Madison, delivered an address in 
the Baptist Church. Subject — “‘ Political Instruction in Schools.” N. A. 
Calkins, of New York, also gave an address on the same evening at the 
same place; subject — “‘ Old fashioned and modern School Teashing.””| 


THIRD DAY. — FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 15TH. 


Association opened with prayer by Prof. Conover. 
J. G. McMynn, Treasurer of the Association, presented his report, as fol- 


lows: 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association in account with J. G. McMynn. 
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A. B. CORNWALL, ! Committee. 
A. J. CRAIG, 
J. G. McKindley, from the committee on the nomination of officers, 


reported as follows: 


President: —O. M. CONOVER. 

Ist Vice President :—M. Frank. 

2d Vice President:—R. C. Parsons. 

3d Vice President :—G. B. Cooley. 

Secretary:—J. W. Strong. 

Treasurer :—J. G. MeMynn. 

Counselors :—A. J. Craig; J. B. Pradt; D. Y. Kilgore; F.C. Pomroy; A. A. 
Griffith. 


Mr. Hendrickson, from a committee to recommend a place for the next 
meeting of the Association, reported in favor of Horicon, and the first day 
of August, 1858, as a suitable time. 

Prof. Magoffin moved to amend by substituting Portage City, which 
amendment was carried, and Portage City agreed upon as the next place of 
meeting. 

Prof. Conover, from the committee on resolutions, offered the following : 


Resolved, That a system of exchanges of maps, drawings, and specimens of Natural 
History, among the schools of the State, would greatly conduce to a love of such 
studies, and to a cultivation of those feelings of mutual dependence and good will 
which ought to characterize those engaged in the great business of education. 

Resolved, That the school laws of the State ought to be so amended, as to allow no 
child to enter the Publie Schools under six years of age. 

Whereas, It has become evident to the friends of education in the State, that un- 
qualified persons are permitted to act us teachers in many of the Public Schools, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association does most earnestly entreat the Town Superintend- 
ents of the State to be more thorough in their examination of candidates, and refuse 
all monies to such districts as employ unqualified teachers. 

Resolved, That the reports of the Normal School committee, and the committee to 
which the resolutions of the former were committed, be referred to a special committee 
of three, to be entitled, “ The Committee on the Revision of the School Laws,” and 
that the said committee be instructed to report at the next meeting of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Editorial Committee be requested to secure the Lectures and 
Reports, read before this Convention, for publication in the Journal of Education. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Lake Shore, La Crosse & Milwaukee, 
and the Racine & Mississippi Railroads, for their politeness in granting /ree return 
passes, to members of the Association. 


On motion, A. Pickett, J. B, Prapt and A, A. Gairritn, were appointed 
committee, agreeable to the fourth resolution above reported. 
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Reports of delegates on the condition of schools in the several counties, 
were resumed, Mr. Pickarp spoke of the conditon of schools in Grant coun- 
ty; Geo. McWnorrter gave a statement of the schools in Milwaukee county ; 
Rev. I. Foorr made a statement of the schools in the city of Janesville.— 
J. W. Srrone and B. C. Rogers, spoke for Beloit. Mr. Zouier reported Co- 
lumbia county; A. Pickett, Dodge county ; J. B. Prapt, Sheboygan coun- 
ty; O. R. Bacon, Manitowoc county; S. Jonxsox, Washington county; J. 
Jounson, Walworth county ; J. G. McMynn, Racine county ; Prof. Conover, 
Dane county. 

After some further general remarks and suggestions, by Messrs. McMynn, 
Conover, Pickett, Spicer, Monracue, Stronc, Prapt, and others, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, and the Doxology sung, when the As- 
sociation adjourned to meet at Portage City, on the first Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1858. A. A. GRIFFITH, Secretary. 

A. ©. Spicer, President. 


We here give a list of the members of the association, present :— 


Miss C. W. Smith, Troy Centre; Miss S. L. Goodrich, Troy Centre; Miss L. A. 
Carey, Beloit; Miss E. B. Carey, Beloit; Miss Kate 8. Wright, Madison; Miss E. U. 
Merritt, Turtle; Miss M. E. Brown, Turtle; Miss I. Sanford, Racine; Mrs. B. F. Wal- 
ker, Racine; Miss A. M. Stewart, Janesville; Miss M. E. Loomis, Port Washington ; 
Miss E. M. Oatman, Port Washington; Miss F. L. Oatman, Port Washington; Miss 
Miss E. L. Bissell, Hartford; Miss E. L. Smith, Heustesford ; Miss Emily Weage, Ri- 
pon; Miss Eliza Washburn, Pewaukee ; Miss Alice Perry, Brookfield; Miss Jennie 
Merrill, Warren, Pa.; Miss Abbie Merrill, Warren, Pa.; Miss A. M. Stone, Janesville; 
Miss L. O. Cowden, Oshkosh; Miss Mury Stewart, Pewankee; Miss Harriet R. Olin, 
Omro; Miss N. E. Trowbridge, Milwaukee; Miss Sarah Thistlewaite, Merton; Miss 
8. Nicholson, Hartland; Miss 8, F. Sears, Waukesha: Miss J. Woolsey, Waukesha; 
Miss 8. A. Steel, Waupacea Falls; Miss E. H. Cram, Waukesha; Miss Sarah Bell, Pe- 
waukee ; Miss Mary C. Osgood, Milwaukee; Miss Zylpha B. Trowbridge, Greenfield ; 
Miss Sarah A Green, North Prairie; Miss Julia M. Hatch, North Prairie; Miss L. A. 
Hoimsley, Whitewater; Miss R. M. Hamilton, Whitewater; Miss Armida Ayer, Janes- 
ville; Miss Sophia Toby, Waukesha; Miss A. A. Wheeler, Waukesha; Missa M. C. 
Nelson, Waukesha; Miss Ella M. Sargeant, Waukesha; Miss Mary G. Sherman, Wau- 
kesha; Lois T. Jones, Alion, N. N.; Mrs. H. 8. Zoller, Portage City; Miss Lavina 
Tead, Milwaukee; Miss Isabella Rogers, Milwaukee; Miss Martha Walkins, Milwau- 
kee; Miss M. H. Baldwin, Milwaukee; Miss Francis Duggan, Milwaukee; Miss 
Cathrine Cavanaugh, Milwaukee; Miss Mary Osborn, Watertown; Miss Julia John- 
son, Brookfield; Miss Kate Kerin, Wauwatosa; Miss Sarah Osborn, Wauwatosa; 
Miss Lucella Morgan, Wauwatosa; Miss Eliza Osborn, Wauwatosa; Miss Emma 
Warren, Wauwatosa; Miss Feances Degraff, Brookfield; Miss H. A. Wheeler, Sheboy- 
gan; Miss L. M. Wheeler, Sheboygan; Miss Eliza Graham, Milwaukee; Miss Etiza- 
beth Deway, Milwaukee; Miss Sarab Church, Milwaukee; Miss L. C. Mattice, Wa- 
terloo; Miss Etta Harington, Hartland; Miss Anna P. Hubbard, Beloit; Miss Maria 
8. Southard, Beloit; Miss Ada M. Meehan, Elkhorn; Miss C. A. Willey, Janesville ; 
Miss Amanda Herkimer, Janesville; Miss T. L. Bacon, Milwaukee; Miss Mason, 
Oconomowoc; Mrs. C. A. Sheldon, Racine ; Miss Nancy Comstock, Summit; Miss 
Abby Fay, Oconomowoc; Mra. Mary L. Woodruff, Oconomowoc; Miss Colby, Ocon- 
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omowoc; Miss Mary A. Billings, Whitewater; Miss M. Antoinette Roberts, White- 
water; Miss Maria Holbrook, Whitewater; Miss Alvira Thomas, Whitewater; Miss Lucy 
Clapp, Whitewater; Miss Frankie Cheney, Whitewater; Miss Ellen Merrill, Wauke- 
sha; Miss Emma Marsh, Milwaukee; Miss Cyntha Brown, Pewaukee; Miss Mary 
McWhorter, Vernon; Miss Mary Comstock, Oconomowoc; Miss Wealthy Colby, Ocon- 
omowoc; Mr. and Mrs. Spicer, Milton; Mr. and Mrs. A. Pickett, Horicon; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. McMynn, Racine; Prof. and Mrs. J. W. Stearling, Racine; Chancellor 
John H. Lathrop, Madison; A. J. Craig, Palmyra; I. M. Bingham, Palmyra; A. A. 
Griffith, Waukesha; J. H. Magoffin and lady, Clarkesville, Tenn.; Frederick Smith, 
Waukesha; Ira Kimball, Waukesha; I. F. Spaulding, Francestown, N. H.; Miss C, 
Brown, Pewaukee; Miss A. Perry, Pewaukee; Mrs. Porter, Pewaukee ; Frank Stev- 
ens, Oconomowoc; W. H. Hardy, Genessee ; James H. Stoddard, Milwaukee; Ira A, 
Williams, Racine; Samuel Lewis, Whitewater; Rev. H. Foote, Janesville; A Con- 
stantine Barrey, Sylvania; 8. M. White Lisbon; N. A. Calkins, N. Y.; Prof. S. A. 
Bean, Waukesha; Prof. Spaulding, Milwaukee; D. J. Holmes, Sheboygan; Isaac 
Johnson, Wappun; H. B. Coe, Racine; G. W. DeClark, Beaver Dam; Ira Bushnell, 
Omro; J. M. Frey, Wautoma; R. M. MeKee, Elkhorn; Prof. Reed, Madison; Prof, 
Churchman, Blind Asylum, Madison; W. C. Allen, Lindon; Rey. J. A. Hart, Genoa; 
D. H. Ives, Horicon; Wells Powell, Janesville; Isaac Botlenley, Eagle; Mr. Fisk, 
Beloit; John H. Felch, Somers; A. R. Cornwall, Albion; T. R. Williams, Albion; 
Rey. J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan; J. J. M. Angier, Berlin; J. B. Turner, Jacksonville, 
Til.; M. Frank, Kenosha; Rev. H. N. Bishop, Chicago, Ill.; J. L. Pickard, Plattes- 
ville; Milton Welch, Oshkosk; G. B. Cooley, Ripon; F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee ; 
E. W. Peat, Beloit; James W. Strong, Beloit; Rev. Chas. B. Stout, Waukesha; N, 
L, Stout, Monroe; I. H. Blodgett, Jacksonville, Ill.; B. C. Rogers, Beloit; George 
MeWhorter, Milwaukee; 0. R. Bacon, Manitowoc: John Austin, Ripon; Rev. J. G. 
Montfort, Glendale, Ohio; W. H. Rexford, Beloit; A. D. Hendrickinson, Whitewater; 
M. Montague, Milton ; T. M. Bailey, Two Rivers; J. A. Loomis, Appleton; W. E. 
Cady, Plymouth; W. 0. Butler, Plymouth; R. C. Parsons, Port Washington; D. Y. 
Kilgore, Madison ; William Sharp, Port Washington; Prof. Conover, Madison; F. D. 
Hazeltine, Waukesha. 





J A notice of the Horicon Union School, of which Mr. A. Picker is Principal, is 
unavoidably omitted in this number, 








Obituary. 


Watrer Van Ness died in Nebraska Territory on the 3d of July last, aged 30 
years. Mr. VAN Ness was, during several years, a Teacher in this State, and his la- 
bors as such were attended with much success. He was among the first to urge the 
organization of a State Teachers’ Association, and was assiduous in his efforts for the 
accomplishment of this object. The great interests of education, especially common 
schools, chiefly absorbed his attention. Possessed of a generous nature, noble ime 
pulses, and a gentlemanly bearing, he readily gained the esteem of all who became 
acquainted with him, He has passed away, but his memory will be cherished in many 
a heart. 








